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A Dyadic Approach to Thematic Apperception 


N. S. EGNAL, Clinical Psychologist, Cape Town 


SUMMARY 


A theory of personality assessment by means of the 
Thematic Apperception Test is presented. The concept of 
dyadic relationships may be a useful aid to the under- 
standing of the emotional problems of certain persons. 
This may also provide the psychotherapist with useful 
guidelines for treatment. 


S. Afr. Med. J., 47, 1967 (1973). 


The concept of a dyad, in interpersonal terms, may be used 
to describe the relationship which exists between 2 per- 
sons On conscious and unconscious levels. 


The Thematic Apperception Technique (TAT)’ is a well- 
known and established psychological procedure, which can 
serve as a useful aid in the understanding and diagnosis 
of the unconscious and conscious psychodynamic features 
of the personality. This technique may therefore have a 
valuable contribution to make to the field of dyadic inter- 
personal relationships. Effective use of the TAT may pro- 
vide the clinician with a valuable understanding of, and 
insight into, the psychodynamics of his patient’s conscious 
and unconscious dyadic relationship problems. 


The TAT has many modes of application and many 
uses. A vast general and specific literature of professional 
articles has appeared about this technique since its in- 
ception. There 1s a paucity of material, however, about 
the use of the TAT in dyadic relationships.” 


I have been engaged in the study and use of the TAT 
for a number of years and have been interested in the 
application of a method of TAT assessment which has 
proved to be psychodiagnostically illuminating in dyadic 
relationship terms. 


THE RATIONALE OF TAT 


TAT administration is based on a simple rationale. 
Patients are presented with pictures signifying interpersonal 
situations and they are requested to compose short stories 
about each picture presented. The pictures are designed to 
represent specific areas of interpersonal experience, and 
elucidate, among others, the mother, the father, male, 
female, aggressive, and heterosexual relationships. 


The responses given by the patient to each stimulus 
picture may therefore provide the clinician with valuable 
insight into the problem areas of the patient’s inter- 
personal dyadic experiences. 


“Date received: 16 March 1973. 


The dyadic experience appears to be a fundamental 
aspect in the formation of interpersonal relationships.’ 
The original mother-child relationship therefore serves to 
form the foundation for the person’s development of an 
interpersonal responsiveness. Paternal and sibling re- 
lationships may serve to complete this experience, which 
the individual may carry into his conscious and un- 
conscious relationships with other persons in his life. A 
spouse may encompass important relationship features 
which were formed in terms of the original parental 
relationships.. The person may likewise respond to an 
authority figure, a teacher, an employer, a doctor, etc. in 
terms of an original response to the father figure, the 
mother figure, etc. Unconscious responses to certain per- 
sons may therefore serve to generate situations of patho- 
logical interpersonal relationships. 


The conscious and unconscious interpersonal dyadic 
experience also appears to be a fundamental aspect of the 
one-to-one psychotherapeutic relationship. In this respect 
the psychotherapist may serve to take or to be cast into 
the roles of the patient’s parents and siblings. 


By this means unsatisfactory or unresolved interpersonal: 
dyadic responses may be therapeutically dealt with. This 
appears to be the basic process of the psychodynamic 
psychotherapies.” 

Following upon this hypothesis it would appear that 
a certain amount of psychodynamic understanding of a 
patient may be reached when the clinician is able to 
understand the development and maladaptations of the 
patient’s dyadic interpersonal relationships. This is the 
reason for the psychodiagnostic and psychotherapeutic 
emphasis which is usually placed by clinicians upon the 
patient’s original mother-child, parental and sibling re- 
lationships. Dyadic relationships may also be examined 
in terms of the patient’s conscious and unconscious re- 
sponsiveness to situations of aggression and heterosexuality. 


Different Areas of Study 


In a scientific TAT approach to the study of personality 
dyads it is important to select specific areas for investiga- 
tion and to concentrate upon these. Certain TAT cards 
may be selected to study certain areas of interpersonal 
interaction. 

The TAT Aggressive card may therefore serve to elicit 
aspects of the dyadic responsiveness of the patient to 
himself and to the aggressive situation implied by the 
card. The self may tend to capitulate in the face of aggres- 
sion and it may be interesting to assess the adaptational 
ability of the self when faced with situations of aggression. 


1968 


From this point of view it would appear that the TAT 
may be studied and used in dyadic terms as an aid to 
psychodiagnosis and psychotherapy. The presentation of 
certain TAT cards to a patient would therefore serve to 
create a dyadic patient TAT relationship. The presence 
of, or the implication of, 2 figures on the TAT cards, 
would also create a dyadic responsiveness. A patient may 
therefore respond to the TAT sexual card in terms of the 
dyad of the self and sexuality. Aspects of the self and 
aggression, the self and the world, the self and the mother, 
etc. may therefore be elicited, by means of the patient’s 
responses to specific TAT cards. 

Patients may furthermore create dyadic situations by 
means of their stories told about interacting personalities 
on the TAT cards. The mother-child, husband-wife, and 
male-female dyadic relationships suggested by certain 
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TAT cards, may therefore serve to elicit important con- 
scious and unconscious attitudes to the patient’s own 
interpersonal relationships. 

Apart from the psychodiagnostic value of such elicited 
responses, the therapist may also gauge important re- 
lationship features which may be dealt with during the 
course of a dyadic psychotherapeutic relationship. 
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Exercise-Induced Heat Injury in South Africa’ 


T. D. NOAKES, 5th-Year Medical Student, University of Cape Town 


SUMMARY 


Two potentially fatal conditions are associated with exer- 
cise in a hot environment like that of South Africa. They 
are heat stroke, and acute renal failure. It has been said 
that heat stroke is not a disease, but a most unfortunate 
accident which is both foreseeable and preventable, yet 
there is still an appreciable associated mortality and 
morbidity from this condition in this country. A considera- 
tion of the factors associated with the production of acute 
renal failure suggests that it, too, is preventable. 

The physiology and clinical states of both conditions 
are described, and preventive aspects are highlighted. 


S. Afr. Med. J., 47, 1968 (1973). 


Probably the first recorded death from heat stroke occurred 
in 490 BC, when, according to Plutarch, after the Greek 
victory at the Battle of Marathon, a soldier, ‘hot from 
battle’, ran fully armoured the 22 miles to Sparta, to 
announce the victory. Having delivered his fateful news, 
(Rejoice, rejoice, victory is ours!’), he died. Browning, 
probably incorrectly, attributed this honour to Phidippides. 
in his poem of that title, but it appears that Phidippides, 
a professional runner, had in fact covered the 150 miles 
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from Athens to Sparta to request help for the impending 
battle of Marathon, but Spartan help was too late. 

The significance of this historical prelude is that it links 
prolonged moderate to severe physical exercise in inappro- 
priate clothing, with the production of heat stroke. Al- 
though it is an historic condition, and despite the fact that 
it is not a disease but a most unfortunate accident that is 
both foreseeable and preventable, there remains a dis- 
tressing mortality from heat stroke in this country. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Heat Loss 


During exercise, heat production by the body may be 
increased markedly above normal resting values. It is 
essential that all this heat should be dissipated, and 
thermal equilibrium between the athlete and his environ- 
ment be achieved, or heat retention will occur and the 
body temperature will rise. Any degree of hyperpyrexia in 
the susceptible individual may produce heat stroke, or 
acute renal failure. 

To lose this excess heat, the body uses the following 
mechanisms : 

Most of the heat produced is brought to the body sur- 
face by an increased blood flow through the vessels near 
the skin. This heat can be lost when a _ temperature 





